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Cream  from  the  Central  Western  States  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  eastern  milk-bargaining  associations  for  some  time.  In 
some  of  the  eastern  markets  this  cream  constitutes  an  important  part 
of  the  total  supply  and  is  v/holly  uncontrolled  by  the  producers' 
associations  whose  function  has  been  to  bargain  for  prices  on  the 
supplies  of  milk  and  cream  j^roduced  locally.    During  193^  the  Coop- 
erative Division,  Earm  Credit  Administration,  and  the  Department  of 
Agricultui'^al  Economics  and  ZTarm  Management,  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  made  a  study  of  the  supplies  of  cream  actually 
shipped  or  available  to  bo  shipped  to  markets  in  the  Northeast.  It 
has  been  the  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  study  to  assemble  facts 
on  the  western  cream  situation  which  should  be  useful  to  milk  pro- 
ducers* associations  and  others,  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
better  coordination  between  western  and  local  supplies,  and  other 
adjustments  which  will  tend  to  stabilize  both  supplies  and  prices  of 
cream  and  milk  in  the  eastern  markets.    This  preliminary  report  rep- 
resents a  summary  of  the  results  of  that  study. 


_l/  Acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  helpful  suggestions  of  Dr.  T. 
G.  Stitts,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  the  generous  cooperation 
of  the  many  dairy  organizations  -  both  cooperative  and  proprietary, 
and  railroad  companies,  who  made  available  the  data  on  which  this 
analysis  is  b&,sed. 

This  report  covers  one  phase  of  a  more  comprehensive  study 
which  is  being  made  of  the  surplus  milk  problem  in  the  northeastern 
millcsheds.    The    general  scope  of  this  study  has  been  outlined  in 
an  earlier  report:  The  Surplus  Problem  in  the  Northeastern  Milksheds. 
E.C.A.  Miscellaneous  Report  No.  9>  ^  PP«f  August  193^  (Mimeographed). 


IIviPORTANCE  OF  WESTEEH  CREAM 


Cream  shipped  from  plants  in  the  Central  West  has  "been  an  impor- 
tant factor  on  the  larger  eastern  markets  since  alDout  I92U.  During 
the  year  ending  April  1925»  records  obtained  from  two  railroad  com- 
panies showed  shipments  of  cream  from  several  States  west  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  to  the  New  York  market  amounting  to  1/2,000  forty- 
quart  cans. 2/    These  shipments  were  equivalent  to  ik  percent  of  all 
cream  received  at  the  New  York  market  during  that  period.,    In  the 
months  from  November  to  February,  inclusive,  western  cream  consti- 
tuted 29  percent  to  39  percent  of  the  total  cream  receipts.  Later 
shipments  of  western  cream  to  the  New  York  market  were  curtailed 
drastically  as  the  result  of  regulations  enforced  by  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health, 

Reports  of  the  Market  News  Service,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  showed  UUl,000  cans  of  western  cream  received 
on  the  three  principal  eastern  markets  in  1931  (table  l).     In  1936» 
receipts  of  western  cream  on  these  markets  amounted  to  33^+9000  cans. 
In  both  years,  western  cream  constituted  about  I5  percent  of  the 
total  receipts  of  cream  at  these  markets. 


Table  1, -Receipts  of  western  cream  at  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  I93I  and  I936 


Market 

Quantity  shipped 
1931  1936 

Percentage  of  total 
cream  receipts  at  market 
1931  I93& 

1,000 
UO-qt,  cans 

1,000 
UO-qt.  cans 

Percent 

Percent 

Boston 

I9U 

27.8 

33.S 

New  York 

ks 

2.6 

3.2 

Philadelphia 

22g 

92 

bg.3 

 ^s,.   

Total 

33U 

15.7 

15.2 

Reports  of  shipments  of  western  cream  handled  by  all  interested 
railroad  lines  showed  the  total  volxime  of  such  traffic  to  be  6l8,000 
cans  in  the  12  months  ending  June  1933?  ^.^^  69^,000  cans  during  the 
12  months  ending  August  193^  (table  2).     The  latter  volume  represents 
a  quantity  of  milk  greater  than  the  total  volume  of  milk  sold  in  one 
year  from  all  the  farms  in  Maryland  and  Delaware,  or  Ma.ine  and  New 
Hampshire. 


2j  Cornell  University.  Farm  Economics  No.  30*  December  1935»  See 
page  368, 


Table  2,  -  Shipment  s  of  ',7e  stern 

crcnm  to  eastern 

mr.rkets,  for 

12-month  periods 

ending  June  1933 

and  Aufnast  193^ 

Shipments  during  12  months  - 

Market 

j^nding  in 

Ending  in 

June  1933 

August  1936 

1,000 

1,000 

UO^-qt,  cans 

i|C-qt.  cans 

Boston  metropolitan  area 

210 

176 

Upper  New  England 

10 

2k 

Connecticut 

23 

he 

Ehode  Island 

22 

2 

New  York  metropolitan  area 

102 

90 

L^-3tateNew  York 

57 

Philadelphia  metropolitan  area 

151 

133 

Other  New  Jersey- 

6 

Other  Pennsylvania 

20 

16 

Maryland 

6 

Delaware 

5 

16 

Washington  metropolitan  area 

10 

37 

Other  Virginia 

3 

20 

Total 

61  g 

69U 

SANITARY  EEqUIREMENTS  AND  THEIR  EEEECT  ON  lliABKET  SUPPLIES 

Boston  and  Philadelphia  are  the  most  important  eastern  markets 
for  western  cream.    Receipts  of  such  cream  at  the  New  York  market 
are  surprisingly  low  in  relation  to  the  total  volume  from  all 
sources.     The  main  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health  has  not  extended  its  country  inspection  "beyond 
the  Pennsylvanic>-Ohio  "boundary.     In  fact,  the  policies  and  require- 
ments of  municipal  and  State  health  authorities  have  much  to  do  with 
the  quality,  quantity,  and  prices  of  vvestem  cream  received  on  the 
several  markets  or  groups  of  markets  in  the  East.     In  most  markets 
the  requirements  have  "been  raised  considerably  in  the  last  few  years. 
Aside  from  protecting  the  public  health,  the  more  strict  regulations 
pertaining  to  western  cream  have  probably  had  the  effect  of  curtail- 
ing available  cream  supplies  and  thereby  raising  prices.  Regulations 
affecting  the  supply  of  cream  for  the  more  iniportant  eastern  markets 
may  be  summa<rized  as  follows: 

Boston  has  always  been  an  open  market,  except  for  a  few  months 
in  1931  when  outside  supplies  were  temporarily  excluded. 

Cbnnecticut;  State  officials  inspect  twice  a  year  plants  and 
farms,  to  which  special  permits  are  issued.  The  expense  for  these 
inspections  is  charged  to  the  shipper. 
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Rhode  I sland;    Admits  cream  on  the  "basis  of  inspection  certifi- 
cate "by  health  officials  in  the  States  of  origin. 

New  York;     The  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  makes  no 
inspections  v/est  of  New  York  State  and  Pennsylvania,    Up-State  mar- 
kets are  permitted  to  receive  western  cream  under  certain  condi- 
tions; the  importing  dealers  are  licensed,  and  it  is  required  that 
a  special  rod  tag  te  attached  to  each  can  of  such  cream, 

Nev7  Jersey;     The  State  and  other  municipalities  in  the  State 
normally  accept  the  results  of  inspection  by  the  Newark  Health 
Department,  whose  requirements  are  more  strict  than  those  of  any 
other  market  except  Lower  Marion  Township,  Pennsylvania,  Annual 
inspections  are  made  of  all  plants  and  representative  dairies  deliv- 
ering to  them.     The  expenses  are  charged  to  the  shippers. 

Pennsylvania:    Since  1929j  supervision  of  all  out-of-State  sup- 
plies of  milk  and  cream  ha,s  been  exercised  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Health,     Regulations  by  that  department  have  cut  down 
considerably  the  receipts  of  outside  cream  in  Pennsylvania  markets, 
particularly  during  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

The  City  of  Philadelphia  makes  no  country  inspection  of  either 
local  or  outside  supplies,  but  a  suburban  district,  Lower  Marion 
Township,  has  set  up  very  strict  requirements  for  all  plants  and 
dairies  contributing  to  its  supply  of  milk,  cream,  and  ice  cream. 
Since  the  larger  milk  dealers  and  ice  cream  manufacturers  distrib- 
ute their  products  in  this  township,  as  well  as  in  sections  of  New 
Jersey,  it  is  practically  necessary  that  their  cream  supplies  be 
approved  for  both  Lower  Marion  Tovmship  and  Newark,  as  well  as  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,    Lov/er  Marion  Tovmship  charges  the  ship- 
pers for  inspections  made  more  than  60  miles  av/ay,  but  no  such 
charges  are  made  by  the  State, 

Delaware;  Wilmington,  the  principal  market,  grants  permits  to 
outside  shippers  on  the  basis  of  inspection  certificates  from  offi- 
cials of  the  State  of  origin, 

Maryland;    Until  last  year  the  city  of  Baltimore  issued  permits 
for  emergency  cream  supplies  to  a  fe\7  plants  only,  on  certification 
of  inspection  by  officials  of  the  State  of  origin.     This  policy  was 
upset  by  a-  recent  court  decision, 

Washington,  D,  C,  admits  outside  cream  for  manufacture  only. 
Certification  by  officials  of  the  Sta.te  of  origin  is  accepted  in 
lieu  of  inspection  by  the  city, 

Virginia;  Alexandria,  Norfolk,  and  Richmond,  the  principal 
markets  in  that  otate,  require  no  inspection  of  either  plants  or 
dairies. 


Florida;     State  officials  make  annual  inspections  of  'both 
plants  and  farms.    No  distinction  is  made  as  to  whether  the  cream  is 
to  "be  used  as  tatle  cream  or  for  manufacture  into  ice  cream.  The 
expense  of  inspections  is  charged  to  the  shippers.    Because  of 
highly  seasonal  demand,  markets  in  that  State  have  not  been  very 
satisfactory  to  western  shippers. 

Recently  some  plants  have  given  up  eastern  permits  "because  of 
conflict  "between  requirements  there  and  those  for  Chicago;  for  exam- 
ple, Newark  requires  a  certain  amoimt  of  open  floor  space  in  the 
milk  house,     Chicago  has  required  producers  to  put  in  steam  steriliz- 
ers and  tanks,  causing  the  open  floor  space  to  "be  reduced  "below  the 
minimum  required  "by  Newark* 

At  first  the  western  cream  shippers  were  outraged  "by  the  new 
requirements,  and  many  of  them  decided  to  give  up  their  cream  "busi- 
ness in  the  East  rather  than  attempt  to  comply  with  \Yhat  they  consid- 
ered fanciful  and  impractical  regulations.    Later,  a  marked  rise  in 
cream  prices,  particularly  in  those  markets  where  more  strict  require- 
ments had  "been  put  in  force,  caused  a  change  of  attitude  among  the 
shippers. 

In  the  summer  of  193^»  i^ic-n.y  of  the  western  cream  plants  were 
emlDarkcd  on  extensive  improvement  programs,  preparing  "both  plants 
and  farms  to  meet  inspection,  p?,rticularly  for  the  important  cream 
markets  in  Lower  Marion  Township,  Pa,,  and  Ncwa.rk,  N,  J,    Large  sums 
were  "being  spent  for  remodeling  of  plants.    A  num"ber  of  the  dealers 
were  financing  the  construction  of  milk  houses  and  remodeling  of 
stables,  the  cost  to  "be  refunded  "by  deductions  from  milk  checks,  and 
these  deductions  to  be  offset  in  part,  or  even  wholly,  by  premiiams 
for  inspected  milk.     Several  of  the  plants  employed  men  to  supervise 
improvements  on  the  farms,  supplied  materials  a,t  wholesale  prices, 
and  in  some  instances  had  crews  of  men  to  do  the  work  at  cost.  One 
of  the  largest  shippers  ha.s  built  an  entirely  new  plant  designed  to 
meet  all  eastern  requirements,  and  has  succeeded  in  getting  dairies 
of  a  large  number  of  its  patrons  rea,dy  for  inspection.     The  milk 
from  these  patrons  now  is  received  and  handled  in  this  a,\rx:iliary 
plant.    At  several  other  plants  trucks  with  inclosed  insula,tcd  bod- 
ies are  being  used  to  collect  milk  from  the  farms. 

At  present  there  is  a  great  range  in  sanitary  standards  adhered 
to  at  the  various  plants.     In  some  cases  these  standards  remain  at 
the  usual  level  for  dairy  manufacturing  plants,  and  certain  markets 
remain  open  to  them  without  insi^ection.     On  the  other  hand,  a,  few 
plants,  and  the  farms  which  furnish  their  supplies,  compare  favora,bly 
with  grade  A  plants  and  dairies  in  the  Ea.st,     In  general,  the  condi- 
tions which  make  for  cream  of  high  quality  are  being  established 
rapidly  in  the  western  territory. 
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SEASONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  QPEAM  SHIPI^ENTS 


It  will  be  noted  from  table  3  that  the  volume  01  western  cream 
shipments  r^ms  highest  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August.  This, 
reflects  the  seasonal  demand  of  ice  cream  ms-nufacturer s,  wiio  are 
the-  largest  buyers  of  western  cream.     The  shipments  in  August  193^ 
were  much  below  normal  because  the  supply  of  cream  at  western 
plants  was  cut  do'.Tn  drastically  by  the  drought. 

Table  3»*-Sea,sona,l  variation  in  shipments  of  western  cream 

to  eastern  markets  l/ 


Do.ily  receipts  for  indie. 

ated  month 

as  a  percent- 

Month 

ago 

01  the  average 

for  the  12 

months  - 

1933 

Ending  Au^st  193b 

January 

69 

90 

Febi^jary 

102 

90 

March 

27 

117 

April 

9S 

101 

May 

I2g 

I2U 

June 

112 

100 

July 

136 

139 

Aug-ast 

21^1 

137 

September 

99 

30 

October 

51 

November 

51 

127 

December 

53 

99 

Average 

daily  receipts 

for  year 

100 

100 

'ij    Eased  on 

total  shipments 

reported  by  the 

railroads. 

SOUECES  OP  WESTERN  CREAM 

Records  of  shipments  of  fresh  cream  during  the  12  months  end-  . 
ing  with  August  193^  show  that  varying  q'oantities  origina,ted  at  75 
shipping  points  in  12  States,  extending  from  Ohio  and  Indiana,  south- 
west through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  Mississippi,  Texas,  Kansas, 
and  Missouri;  and  from  Michigan  west  to  Minnesota,  including  Wiscon- 
sin and  Illinois.    Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Indiana  supplied  between 
100,000  and  200,000  cans  each  (fig.  l) •    During  the  year  mentioned, 
shipments  of  fresh  cream  to  eastern  markets  were  reported  from  3O 
stations  in  Wisconsin  and  from  I3  stations  in  Michigan. 

While  the  sources  of  western  cream  are  widespread  even  today, 
they  are  less  so  than  formerly.    A  similar  map  for  I929  would  have 
indicated  that  such  States  as  Minnesota  and  Texas  were  shipping 
relatively  more  cream  at  that  time  than  in  193^36. 
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CREAM  SHIPPED  TO  EASTERN  MARKETS 

September  1935  -  Auc^ust  1936 

(Thousands  of  40-c|uart  cans) 


No.  9481 


FIGURE  1.-  Cream  for  eastern  markets  originated  in  12  central  western  dairy 
states,  a  high  proportion  of  the  total  coming  from  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Indiana  and  Ohio. 


RECEIPTS  OF  MILK  AlU)  CEEAIvI  AT  WESTEEU  CREAM  PLAIITS 

The  survey  conducted  during  the  summer  of  193^  included  atout 
30  dairy  plants  in  the  Central  '^Testern  States,  and  detailed  records 
of  operations  are  a^vailatle  for  2k  of  these. 

All  of  the  plants  included  in  the  survey  received  at  least  the 
major  part  of  their  "butterfat  in  whole  milk*    Only  six  plants 
received  any  farm- separated  cream,  and  the  volume  was  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  total  receipts  of  "butterfat  (table  k) ,     In  some 
cases  the  farm-separated  cream  was  segregated  for  manufact-ure,  "but 
in  other  cases  it  was  mixed  with  cream  separated  at  the  plants  and 
shipped  a,s  fresh  cream.     Seven  of  the  plants  received  milk  and 
seven  received  cream  transferred  from  other  plants.     Six  of  the  2h 
plants  received  transfers  of  milk  from  their  own  substations  or 
affiliated  plants.    A  few  plants  in  the  group  "bo"ught  or  handled 
cream  for  other  plants,  and  several  boUf^tskira  milk  for  manufac- 
ture.   However,  71  percent  of  the  butterfat  in  November  1935* 
81  percent  in  June  193^,  was  received  as  whole  milk  direct  from 
farmers. 

Table  U. -Sources  of  butterfat  received  at  2k  dairy  plants 
in  the  Central  West,  shipping  cream  to  eastern  markets 

Percentage  of  total 
butterfat  receipts 
Number  of                   November  June 
Source  plants  I935  193^ 

Direct  from  farmers; 

Milk  2k  70.7  21,0 

Cream  6  1»6  1,8 

Erom  other  plants: 

Milk  7  10.9  11.3 

Cream  7  10. S  5.5 

Erozen  cream  from  storage  2  6.0  .k 


Total  —  100.0  100.0 


The  supply  of  milk  at  these  plants  varied  seasonally,  depend- 
ing on  the  location.    At  most  of  the  plants  the  seasonal  peak  of 
receipts  came  in  May  or  June,  and  the  seasonal  low  point  between 
November  and  February,     In  most  cases  the  peak  volume  was  between 
two  and  three  times  the  volume  at  the  ser^son  of  smallest  3:*eceipt3, 
Some  of  these  plants  drew  their  supplies  from  rather  wide  areas. 
Direct  hauls  of  3O  miles  or  more  v/ere  common.     In  several  cases 
hauling  by  the  p>lants  for  less  than  cost  or  subsidies  paid  to 
hired  haulers  had  the  effect  of  extending  the  territory  and  thereby 
increasing  the  volume  handled  by  the  plants. 
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Most  of  the  plants  shipping  cream  to  the  eastern  markets  han- 
dled large  volumes.     In  .Pone  193^,  five  of  the  2k  plants  included 
in  the  survey  received,  direct  from  farmers,  quantities  of  butter- 
fat  equivalent  to  more  than  200  forty-quart  cans  of  UO  percent 
cream;  10  plants  received  total  quantities  of  hutterfat,  including 
receipts  from  other  plants,  equivalent  to  more  than  200  cans  of  ko 
percent  cream  (ta"ble  5)  .1/     This  quantity  is  equivalent  to  2,000 
cans  or  more  of  whole  milk. 


Tatlo  5«-'Variation  in  daily  receipts  at  2U  western  plants 
that  shipped  cream  to  eastern  markets 


N-omher  of  plants 

Nurater  of  plants  having 

VolTime  group 

receiving 

indicated  receipts 

from 

(equivalent  of  UO- 

direct  from  farmers 

all  sources 

quart  cans  of 

November 

June 

November 

June 

cream) 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

Less  than  ^0 

9 

1 

g 

1 

50-99 

10 

5 

5 

k 

100  -  iij-9 

3 

s 

7 

k 

150  -  199 

1 

5 

6 

200  -  2U9 

1 

2 

3 

k 

250  or  more 

3 

1 

6 

Total 

2k 

2k 

2k 

2k 

There  was  much  variation  among  these  western  plants  with 
respect  to  the  size  of  dairies  from  which  their  supplies  were 
drawn.     In  June  193^,  five  of  the  plants  received  milk  from  dai- 
ries whose  average  volume  for  the  month  wa,s  loss  than  I-I/2  cans 
per  farm,  while  three  of  the  plants  obtained  their  supplies  from 
dairies  which  a.voraged  more  than  k  cans  of  millc.per  farm*  In 
November  1935»  "t^c  dairies  delivering  to  ton  of  the  plants  aver- 
aged less  than  1  can  of  milk  per  farm  (table  6)» 


^    200  cells  is  a  significant  quantity,  e,s  it  is  the  minimum  car- 
load for  which  carlot  rates  are  granted.    Nearly  all  fresh  cream 
moving  long  distances  is  shipped  in  2C0-can  lots. 
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Table  6, -Size  of  dairies  stipplying  milk  to  western  plants 
that  ship  cream  to  eastern  markets 


Q,-uantity  of  milk 

ll-amber  of  plants  receiving 

delivered  daily 

indicated  average  quantity  per 

farm 

per  farm 

llovembcr 

June 

(UO— quart  cans) 

1935 

1936 

Less  than  0«5 

- 

- 

0,5  -  0,9 

10 

1.0  -  l,k 

6 

5 

■7 

P 

2.0  -  2.U 

5 

k 

2.5  ~  2.9 

1 

3,0  -  3,h 

1^ 

3.5  -  3.9 

5 

U.o  -  U.U 

3 

Total 

2k 

2I+ 

TYPES  OF  PLANTS  SHIPPIlTa  CREAM 

Most  plants  that  ship  cream  to  the  eastern  markets  are 
equipped  for  flexible  operation;  that  is,  they  can  readily  shift 
between  two  or  more  methods  of  disposal  of  butterfat,  and  in  some 
cases  also  can  vary  the  disposal  of  skim  milk.    As  a  rule,  these 
plants  ship  cream  to  the  East  only  when  this  outlet,  together  with 
the  disposal  of  skim  milk,  yields  a  higher  return  than  other  meth- 
ods of  disposal  readily  open  to  them. 

The  2h  plants  may  be  classified  in  seven  groups  according  to 
method  of  disposal  of  butterfat,  as  follows: 

Number  of  plants 
1.     Cream  only  «•  3—'^ 

2»     TJhole  milk  and  cream  2 
3.     Evaporated  milk,  and  cream  ....  2-^ 

k/  One  of  these  plants  is  affiliated  with  a  group  which  has  flex- 
ible operations. 

^/    Cream  results  from  the  standardiza.tion  of  whole  milk  to  the 
desired  butterfat  content  before  evaporating.    One  of  these  plants 
also  makes  butter  and  American  cheese. 
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rT-ujn"ber  of  plants 
^Continued) 


k.     Cream  and  Dutt^r  ,   10_' 

5»     Cream,  "bulk  condensed  milk,  and  ice  cream 

mix  2 

6,    7?hole  milk  powder  and  cream    •••••••  3^/ 

7«     Cream  cheese  and  cream  ••••••••••  2 


Eight  nf  these  plants,  were  surplus  plants  for  Chicago,  Iv^ilwaukee, 
Akron,  or  PittslDurgh,  and  several  of  them  shipped  fluid  milk  at  cer- 
tain times  during  the  year.    Another  outlet  open  to  a  number  of  these 
plants  was  the  sale  of  concentrated  whole  milk  to  evaporated  milk 
pLants.    One  condensing  company,  in  Wisconsin,  "buys  large  quantities 
of  such  milk  er^-ry  season.     Still  another  alternative  is  frosen  cream, 
which  may  either  "be  frozen  hy  the  shipper  or  put  up  for  freezing  "by 
one  of  the  large  manufa-cturers  of  ice  creo,m  or  cream  cheese. 

Most  of  the  western  plants  which  have  "been  shipping  cream  to  the 
eastern  markets  utilize  the  major  part  of  their  tutterfat  in  the  form 
of  cream,  and  most  of  the  skim  milk  in  the  form  of  milk  powder  (table 
7)»    Among  the  2k  plants  in  the  survey,  I5  shipped  cream  to  ea.stern 
markets  in  November  1935,  ^-^d  11  utilized  this  outlet  in  June  I936, 
In  llovember  I935,  Ul  percent  of  all  butterfat  handled  by  the  2h 
plants  was  marketed  as  cream  in  the  East,    The  comparable  figure  for 
J-one  1936  was  2k  percent. 


Table  7, -Utilization  of  butterfat  by  24  dairy  plants  in  the 
Central  U^st  shipping  cream  to  eastern  markets 


Percentage 

of  total 

Product 

Number  of  plants 

butterfat 

used 

November 

June 

November 

June 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

Whole  milk 

D 

6 

6,2 

0.5 

Fresh  cream— for  eastern 

sale 

15 

11 

kl.k 

23.^ 

Fresh  creams—other 

17 

15 

26.1 

15.2 

Frozen  cream 

k 

11 

1,6 

Ig.l 

Ice  cream  mix 

k 

k 

1.9 

3.g 

Butter 

11 

S.2 

22.  g 

Cheese 

7 

6 

11.  g 

9.1 

Dry  nilk 

k 

l.g 

1.9 

Evaporated  milk 

6 

k 

5.0 

Total 

2k 

2k 

100,0 

_6/    Some  of  these  X'la^its 

also  make 

American 

slieese. 

7./    One  of  these  plants  ■ 

also  makes 

butter. 
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In  addition  to  dry  skim  nilk,  several  of  the  plants  utilii^ed 
skim  milk  and  'butterinilk  in  the  form  of  condensed  milk,  casein,  and 
n.ottage  cheese.     One  or  two  plants  used  skim  milk  to  standardize  the 
whole  milk  which  was  to  "oe  evaporated  (tatle  o). 


Table  S. -Utilization  of  skim  milk  solids  "by  2h  dairy  plants 
in  the  Central  V/est  shipping  cream  to  ee^stern  markets 


Percentag' 

e  of 

total 

Product 

Number  of 

r  l?,nts 
tf   . 

skim  milk 

solid 

,3  used 

ITov  ember 

J-'jne 

Nov ember 

June 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

Liquid  skim  milk 

2 

3 

0.5 

■  2.6 

Condensed  skim  milk  I3 

10 

13,0 

g.9 

Dry  skim,  milk 

Roller  process 

11 

15 

21.9 

35.0 

Spray  process 

11 

12 

53.^ 

U0.5 

Casein 

1 

3 

1.2 

7.5 

Cottage  cheese 

3 

3 

7.3 

2.g 

Evaporated  milk 

3 

2 

2*7 

2.7 

Total 

2k 

100.0 

100.0 

POTENTIAL  SHIPi/iENTS  0?  CBEMi 

Few,  if  any, 

of  these  western 

cream  plants 

.  have  been 

shipping 

as  much  cream  to 

eastern  markets  as 

they  could 

ship  if  prices 

were 

more  attractive.     IXiring  the  12-month  j^eriod  covered  by  the  survey, 
it  was  estimated  by  the  proprietors  that  the  2h  plants  could  ship  a 
total  of  3*100  cans  daily,  compared  with  actual  shipments  of  1,100 
cans  (table  9)  •     These  figures  do  not  take  into  a,ccount  the  increased 
shipments  which  might  result  from  larger  supplies  of  milk  or  cream  at 
these  plants.    Many  of  the  plants  now  shipping  cream  could  ha.ndle 
additional  butterfat  and  skim  milk,  and  could  attract  more  milk  if 
m.arket  conditions  permitted  them  to  offer  prices  comparing  more  favor- 
ably with  those  returned  by  small  butter  and  cheese  factories  or  by 
condenseries.     Of  course,  the  potential  volume  of  cream  that  may 
bedome  available  as  more  plants  prepare  to  participate  in  this  trade 
is  practically  unlimited. 
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TalDle  9»*'Q;u.antities  of  cream  which  could  be  shipped  to 
eastern  markets  "by  2h  western  dairy  plants  and 
actual  shipments,  September  1935 
AUj^ust  1936 


Ac  tual 

Potential 

Month 

daily  shipments 

daily  shipments 

40— q_uart  cans 

40— qua.rt  cans 

Sp-p.f  pmber 

October 

70S 

2.74l 

WnvPTnber 

\J  V  \^  J 1  i  L.'  \^  ^ 

1,112 

2.  fiQ6 

Derember 

1.07Q 

2.6"^2 

January 

921 

2,4o7 

February 

1,059 

2,496 

March 

2  77S 

April 

1,079 

3,256 

May 

i,5iH 

June 

1,176 

U,528 

J'lly 

i,6Uo 

4,025 

August 

l,iU5 

3,119 

Average 

1,119 

3,1^2 

CONTROL  OF  WESTEEN  CEEAM  PLANTS 

Eight  of  the  2k  plants  included  in  the  survey  were  operated  by 
the  two  Uation-wide  da,iry  corporations.     Three  others  were  operated 
by  leading  milk  distributors  of  Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  The 
remaining  I3  were  controlled  locally.    Six  cf  these  vera  coopera- 
tive plants. 

IJIETHODS  OF  SELLING  CEEAM 

Aside  from  cream  shipped  to  plants  controlled  by  the  same  comr- 
panies,  cream  from  6  plants  was  sold  direct;  cream  from  I7  plants 
was  sold  through  brokers;  and  cream  from  1  plant  was  sold  through  a 
sales  agent. 

As  a  rule,  each  shipper  who  used  a  broker  sold  all  or  most  of 
his  cream  through  the  same  broker  continuously.     In  at  least  one 
case,  the  broker  had  an  interest  in  the  plant. 

Contracts  do  not  play  a  very  large  part  in  the  sale  of  western 
cream.    As  a  rule,  sales  are  made  on  a  daily  basis,  or  perhaps  sev- 
eral cars  may  be  sold  at  once,  to  be  delivered  within  a  week's  time. 
Usually  the  agreed  price  is  so  much  per  can,  although  this  price 
frequently  is  based  on  the  Chicago  or  the  New  York  butter  market 
with  a  premium  over.    The  amount  of  this  premium  varies,  depending 
upon  the  quality,  location,  alternative  outlets,  importance  of  keep- 
ing the  customers,  and  other  factors. 
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PRICES  AM)  COSTS 


Prices  paid  producers  at  these  western  plants  vary  vridely, 
depending  upon  the  location,  quality  of  product,  disposal  of  "butter- 
fat  and  skim  milk,  and  efficiency  of  the  plant*     In  November  1935» 
the  net  prices  to  farmers  delivering  to  2U  plraits  varied  from  $1.12 
to  $2.03  per  100  pounds.     The  majority  paid  "between  $1.32  to  $1.6S, 
or  from  58  cents  to  22  cents  under  the  price  for  grade  E  milk  at 
country  plants  in  the  Nevf  York  milkshed  (ta'ble  lO) .     In  June  193^* 
the  prices  ranged  from  $1.19  "^^  $l.bl,  or  from  12  cents  over  to  3O 
cents  under  the  New  York  price, 

T?,"ble  10,~Comparison  of  prices  paid  to  fa,rmers  at  v/estern 
cream  plants  and  s,t  grade  E  milk  plants  in  New  York 


Amount  over  or  imder 


tocLe 

Price  per 

100  pounds 

Now  York  price 

number  of 

for  3«5  percent  milk 

201-210--mile 

zonei.' 

p  lant 

Novem"bGr 

June 

November 

June 

1935 

1930 

1936 

JL 

.  Oj. 

^$0.12 

0 

c. 

JL. 

Xm  DjL 

RO 

4 

.12 

X 

I 

T 

.1"^ 

t 

.06 

X.  p;? 

.Uo 

.06 

i.6g 

1.5^ 

.22 

.05 

6 

l.SO 

I.5U 

.10 

.06 

7 

1.U9 

1.52 

.Ul 

.03 

g 

1,62 

1.50 

.2g 

.01 

9 

1.5U 

I.I46 

.36 

.03 

10 

1.52 

I.U5 

1/45 

.32 

.OU 

11 

1.50 

.Uo 

.oU 

12 

1.50 

1.U4 

.05 

1.U7 

i.UU 

.^3 

.013 

1.50 

i.UU 

.Uo 

.05 

15 

l.Ug 

1.U2 

.U2 

.07 

16 

I.U5 

1.U2 

.^5 

.07 

17 

1.50 

l.Uo 

.Uo 

.09 

Ig 

1.32 

i.Uo 

.58 

.09 

19 

1.55 

l.Uo 

.35 

.09 

20 

i.Uo 

.U6 

.09 

21 

1.55 

1.36 

.35 

.13 

22 

1.^7 

1.36 

.^3 

.13 

23 

1.33 

1,28! 

.57 

.21 

2\ 

1.12 

1.19 

.78 

.30 

ij    The  plus 

sign  indicates 

that  the  price  p'or 

100 poinds  was 

more 

than  the  New 

York  price;  the 

minus  sign  that  it 

?,s  under. 
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Freight  rates  from  western  cream  plants  to  the  Atlantic  sear- 
■board  ranged  from  abo^at  $1  to  $1.85  per  ^rO-quart  can  in  car  lots 
(table  11).     These  rc-.tes  are  equivalent  to  from  10  cents  to  IQ 
cents  per  100  po-ands  of  milk.     Cream  prices  usually  e.re  quoted 
f.o.b.  the  buyer's  station. 

Table  ll.-Carlot  freight  rates  on  fresh  creaji  in  UO-quart 
cans  from  western  plants  to  eastern  markets,  December I936 

Freight  rate  per  UO-q\iart  can  to  indicated 

Point  of  origin   ..  destination  

Boston,     Nev/ark,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Macs.        N.  J.  Pa,  P.  C. 


Michigan: 


Adrian 

$1,115 

$1.05 

$0.97 

$0.9^ 

Homer 

1.065 

.  1.015 

Ohio: 

Colurribus 

1.13 

•  97 

.895 

.845 

Toledo 

1.105 

1.015 

.9^5 

.895 

Indiana: 

Bliiffton 

1.185 

1.085 

1.015 

.97 

Shelbyville 

1.25 

1,115 

i.oU 

.98 

Illinois: 

Vandal ia 

1.375 

1,26 

1,195 

1.155 

Wisconsin: 

Pond  du  Lac 

I.6S5 

1.59 

1.  52 

1.^75 

Cameron ' 

1.375 

1.775 

1,71 

1,665 

Minnesota: 

Minneapolis 

1.895 

1.795 

1.73 

1.685 

Misso-'ori:  ' 

St.  Louis 

1.U25 

1.31 

1.25 

1.195 

Springfield 

1.75 

Kansas: 

Ottawa 

1.725 

Tennessee: 

Payetteville 

1.68 

1.U6 

1.375 

Texas: 

Mt,  Pleasant 

1.85  . 

Brokerage,  in  most  cases  where  the  crca-m  is  sold  through 
brokers,  with  few  excexjtions,  is  25  cents  a  can  and  is  paid  by 
the  shii^per. 

Only  a  few  shippers  reported  any  losses  from  bad  a.ccounts. 
On  the  other  hand,  can  losses  were  heavy*     They  will  average 
between  1  and  2  percent  or  from  2  to  U  cans  jjer  carload  of  cream 
shipped.     The  cans  get  badly  mixed  up,  because  most  buyers  get 
cream  from  several  shippers,  and  because  some  of  the  cream  may  be 
held  in  col'd  stora,ge  for  several  days,  or  even  weeks,  before  the 
cans  are  emptied  and  returned.     In  nearly  all  oases  the  cans  r-re 
owned  by  the  shipper, 
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The  icing  of  cars  is  a  large  item  of  expense  in  the  siommer  sea- 
son, and  is  paid  "by  the  shipper.    The  quantity  used  ranges  from  3  to 
5  tons  per  car  in  summer  and  will  average  aroimd  3~l/2  tons  for  the 
year.    Reports  on  the  cost  of  ice  varied  from  $1  to  $5  per  ton.  The 
average  would  he  ahout  $3»50  a  ton. 

The  net  cost  of  making  cream  at  these  plants  varied  widely, 
even  when  differences  in  method  of  computation  were  eliminated, 
TOaen  costs  of  plant  operation  were  properly  allocated  to  cream  and 
to  other  products,  the  normal  range  in  cost  of  handling  and  process- 
ing cream  was  from  ahout  $1.25  to  $1,50  per  can.     This  amount 
includes  the  icing  of  cars,  and  can  losses,  "but  excludes  freight  and 
"brokerage,    A  method  of  calc\ila,ting  or  estimating  the  net  proceeds 
from  mdlk  disposed  of  as  cream  and  dry  skim  milk  at  typical  western 
cream  plants  is  shown  in  ta'nle  12, 


Tahle  12, -Method  of  calculating  net  proceeds  from,  shipments 
of  cream  and  manufacture  of  dry  skim  milk  at  western 

cream  plant si/ 


Proceeds  per 
10,000  pounds 
of  h  percent 
milk 


Proceeds 
per  100 
pounds 
of  milk 


Cream: 

•jToss  sale  value 


11.9  cans  ®$lH 


Freight  (§  $1,50  per  can 

Brokerage  %  $0,25  per  can 

Processing,  ice,  etc,  $1.35  P©^  can 

Total  exT/ense 

Net  proceeds 


Dry  skim  milk; 
G-rcss  sale  value 
Freight 

Processing,  pack- 
age, etc. 


730  Its,  @  $.09 
@  $,006  per  Id. 

.030  per  Ih, 

Total  expense 
Net  proceeds 


$i66,6o 


$1,666 


$17.35 
2.93 

16.C6 


$0,173 
,030 
.161 


36.39 
129.71 


70.20 


U.63 

23.  Uo 


Total  net  proceeds 


28.03 
U2,12 

$171.33 


.369 
1.297 


.702 


.0^7 


.281 

.U2I 

$1,712 


ly  The  costs  and  yields  here  shovm  are  typical,  "but  vary  consider- 
ahly  in  different  plants  and  at  different  seasons. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Shipments  of  western  cream  to  eastern  narkets  had  reached 
ccnsideratle  proportions  "by  1925*     The  vclime  of  western  cream 
increased  rapidly  -ontil  1933 »  when  larger  surpluses  in  the  eastern 
milksheds,  more  strict  sanitary  requirements,  and  low  cream  prices 
compelled  many  of  the  western  plants  to  reduce  or  discontinue  ship- 
ments.   I>j.ring  the  last  year  or  two,  hovTOver,  higher  crca,m  prices 
in  the  East  have  induced  many  of  the  western  plants  p,nd  farms  to 
make  the  improvements  which  are  required  "by  health  officials  of 
the  eastern  cities  or  States,     ibrmerly  most  of  the  western  cream 
was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  or  cream  cheese.  As 
higher  sanitary  requirements  are  put  into  effect,  and  the  quality 
of  western  cream  is  irrrproved,  supj^lies  from  that  source  will  codv* 
I^ete  more  directly  vith  eastern  supplies  for  the  "bottled  cream 
trade. 
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